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condition of the world. The reader of even the short summary given 
by M. Seailles of these speculative vagaries may be tempted to draw 
the moral that, if an indulgence of ' the will to believe ' leads a bril- 
liant mind into such a confusion of wild imaginings, if probabilism 
run to seed results in the acceptance of crude improbabilities, it is 
better to wait patiently and humbly for the guidance of reason even at 
the cost of the most long-continued and painful doubts. 

Nothing but praise can be given M. Seailles for the way in which 
he has performed his task. Neo-criticism, as its originator presents it, 
is a somewhat dry and crabbed system, but it becomes lucid and inter- 
esting as presented in the volume before us, which may be confidently 
recommended to all students of philosophy who are not already 
familiar with Renouvier's writings. 

E. Ritchie. 

Halifax, N. S. 

System der Philosophie. Zweiter Teil : Ethik des reinen Willens. 

Von Hermann Cohen. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1904. — pp. xvii, 

641. 

In the general system of philosophy upon which Professor Cohen is 
engaged, the first part treats of the logic of the pure knowledge, and 
the present volume, forming the second and complementary part, 
deals with the ethic of the pure will. The world of knowledge Pro- 
fessor Cohen grounds upon mathematics, which furnishes the under- 
lying basis for the various natural sciences. Following this general 
method, he finds the home of ethics within the sphere of jurisprudence. 
As the elemental principles of mathematics form the ground for the 
whole superstructure of knowledge, so in like manner the principles of 
ethics fall back upon the ground principles of jurisprudence. This 
fundamental relation, he insists, is seen when we contemplate the 
essential concepts which characterize the basal elements of ethics. Of 
these concepts the most central is that of man ; man is essentially the 
ethical object. But at once the question is raised, Is man to be re- 
garded as the individual man or men in general ? There is no neces- 
sary antithesis, however, between man and men ; for the seeming 
antithesis exists only between the one and the many. There is no 
antithesis, moreover, between the individual and the all, i. e., the 
universal of which he is a distinct representative. The ethical rela- 
tion of man to his fellows in society is essentially a relation of the one 
to the universal of which the one is a particular manifestation. Were 
the individual considered solely as an individual, he could not be re- 
garded as the subject of ethical relations. Unless the individual is 
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correlated with the universal, there can be no ethic. This universal 
may be illustrated in the common traditions and customs of a tribe or 
clan, or in the ordinances of a village community or city, but most 
adequately and satisfactorily in the solidarity which is embodied in 
the unity of a true state. The demand of ethics is that there shall be 
a central unity within a manifold diversity, every individual a part, 
and an organic part of the whole ; and, as Professor Cohen insists, it 
is the state alone which can furnish a proper ethical environment. 

Moreover, inasmuch as the individual can become an ethical per- 
son only so far as his individuality expresses some phase of a univer- 
sal, where shall we look for an adequate representation of that peculiar 
kind of person who thus embodies an individuality within a univer- 
sal ? As we regard any individual man, we find that his individuality is 
so emphasized that we fail to apprehend the universal within which 
the individual realizes his true ethical significance. Where, then, is 
the person that may be regarded by us as essentially the type of an 
ethical person ? This question Professor Cohen answers unhesitat- 
ingly, and his answer is the corner stone of his system of ethics. He 
insists that the prototype of every ethical person is found in the juris- 
tic person ; for the juristic person represents always the unity which 
obtains within a group of the many. The juristic person represents 
the oneness of corporate rights and of corporate obligations. Such 
a concept is one which serves to represent the ethical person in his 
Reinheit, because it represents a person freed from the petty particu- 
larities which cling to the individual, his passion and prejudice, his 
desire and appetite, his caprice and whim. As a pure abstract con- 
cept, it completely expresses the central ethical idea of the individ- 
ual as universal. Professor Cohen is very urgent in insisting that the 
ideal of the ethical person is not found in the so-called unity of a 
mere corporation ; for the corporation at best represents a Besonder- 
heit, and it is only the state that can be said properly to represent an 
Allheit. And the oneness of humanity is a unity which grows out of 
the relation of man to man as fellow members of one and the same state. 
The state is the element in which man, the ethical individual, lives 
and moves and has his being. The unity which binds all members 
of such an organism together is, according to Professor Cohen, of 
the nature of an all-pervading informing spirit. As Plato regarded 
the world-soul as manifesting itself in, a state-soul, and this state-soul 
in turn manifesting itself in man, in some such manner Professor 
Cohen holds that there is within the state a juristic personality to be 
interpreted after the manner of a soul. The essential principle of such 
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a soul is will, and it is of the essence of will to manifest itself. This 
will, however, must be a pure will. Because essentially universal, it is 
freed from all that is particular, and therefore manifests itself in forms 
which admit of universal formulation in the laws of the state. 

Moreover, every individual is ethical in so far as his inner will shows 
itself in conduct. It is in conduct, in the external act, that the ethical 
value of the man is determined. It is conduct, of course, in the sense 
that conduct reveals the inner man and not that conduct which fails 
to express the inner man. Here is another common point of ethics 
and jurisprudence. The state recognizes conduct as that with which 
alone it has to do. The ' soul of the state ' is essentially will, the 
willing of certain kinds of conduct as expressing its ideals. The indi- 
vidual will, which in a sense is a reflection of this general will, or is 
the general will in miniature, has its ideal set in the larger will of the 
state. In this connection, reference may be made to the difference 
which, Professor Cohen holds, always obtains between a purely intel- 
lectual activity and an activity which possesses ethical significance. 
Every pursuit of knowledge, every activity of the reasoning processes, 
involves will. The knowing process is essentially a true form of ac- 
tivity. Its end, however, is that of knowing the object. The end of 
ethical activity is not concerned with any object whatsoever, but with 
that conduct which terminates upon the object. Moreover, such 
ethical conduct always possesses another essential characteristic. The 
object towards which the conduct is directed always involves some 
relation to another person. The very idea of a person, the ego as the 
embodiment of morals, rights, and obligations implies an alter-ego. 
Such a relation, again, can occur only in an organized society which 
is worthy the name of the state. 

Inasmuch as all conduct which has moral significance is to be re- 
garded as the outer manifestation of the inner disposition, it is to be 
regarded as a form of self-manifestation. As the state is primarily a 
legislator, so also the individual is a self-legislating personality, that 
is, in so far as there is in his individuality a reflection of the universal 
which renders him one with his fellows. Conduct should be in accord 
with a universal, and not with anything which is merely individual. 
Conduct is to be regulated by law. But law can never have anything 
particular about it ; and therefore, while it is expressed by each individ- 
ual as a law which is self-imposed, the self which imposes it is the 
self which possesses an affinity with the universal. Here, again, the 
universal finds concrete expression only in the existing state, of which 
the individual in question is a member. The will is pure in so far as 
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it is the expression of a law, that is, of a universal rather than any- 
thing particular. The moral life, therefore, is essentially one of self- 
manifestation ; but not the self which expresses the individual impulse, 
the passing desire, the ignoble appetite or passion, rather the self 
which is the ideal self, the self which ought to be according to prin- 
ciples which are universal in nature and in scope. 

The author indicates four phases in which the manifestation of self 
is revealed, (i) There is first of all the process of self- legislation. 
According to Professor Cohen, autonomy is normal ; heteronomy 
always the mark of the abnormal. The idea of self in its universal 
capacity is a natural correlate of a self as law-giver. (2) Then fol- 
lows a process of self-realization. This is brought about through a 
series of individual acts of conduct. Each individual act is a revela- 
tion of that purposing self which is the spring of the action. And it 
is only in each concrete act that the terms will, freedom, self, conduct, 
possess any real significance. Without the concrete act in which these 
ideas find concrete expression, they would remain forever empty 
abstractions. (3) The third moment in the ethical process is that 
of self-responsibility ; and the idea of responsibility is correlated with 
that of self-determination. Responsibility would have no significance 
were it not for the possibility of a determination of one's own activ- 
ities freed from any but an inner compulsion. (4) The fourth phase 
of the activity of the moral self is that of self-conservation. The self 
in all forms of its various activity must seek to preserve its own integ- 
rity and autonomy. The chief end of punishment is not to destroy 
but to restore the true self. 

Professor Cohen regards certain theories of the universe as inimi- 
cal to the essential principles of ethics. He finds in naturalism a 
tendency to reduce the self-determination of the ethical person to a 
nature determination, and in pantheism a tendency to absorb the 
human in the divine, the finite in the infinite. Moreover, there is a 
certain phase of pantheism which is merely a disguised form of nat- 
uralism. In order, therefore, to preserve the integrity of an ethic, it is 
necessary to postulate the transcendence of God as the necessary cor- 
relate of His immanence. By means of the idea of the transcend- 
ence of God, the seeming antithesis between nature and morality is 
overcome. For inasmuch as God transcends nature and likewise 
transcends the moral person, then nature cannot be regarded as tran- 
scending morality, or morality transcending nature. The two find 
their synthesis in the God idea which underlies both the world of 
nature and the world of morality. 
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This is a brief and necessarily superficial sketch of the main features 
of Professor Cohen's Ethik. The volume contains upwards of six 
hundred pages, and there are many interesting topics discussed by the 
author which, in the brief space allotted to this review, cannot even 
be mentioned. The most striking and the most central feature of the 
book is certainly the correlation of the moral and the juristic person. 
The precise significance of this correlation it is difficult to determine. 
Professor Cohen evidently means to express far more than the close 
and intimate relations which are generally recognized as existing 
between the science of jurisprudence and that of ethics. The juris- 
tic person he regards in the light of a prototype of the moral per- 
son, and the universal which the juristic person illustrates he main- 
tains is the universal which gives to the moral person his value as a 
moral being. Now the question which will suggest itself to every 
reader of Professor Cohen's work is this : Is the moral person, the in- 
dividual in his capacity of universality, in legislating a law to himself 
which he would wish at the same time to be law to all, merely reflect- 
ing in his own consciousness the will of the state as expressed in 
positive law ? 

If this is so, then moral right and moral obligation become coex- 
tensive with legal right and legal obligation. In this case, ethics is 
absorbed in jurisprudence. This Professor Cohen would not allow. 
But, on the other hand, can he mean merely that the universal element 
in every moral act of every moral person finds a very significant illus- 
tration and analogue in the juristic act and the juristic person ? He 
surely means more than this ; for he speaks time and again of the 
grounding of ethics in jurisprudence. There is still another possible 
interpretation of the relation of ethics to jurisprudence in his system, 
and it is this, that the universal which renders an act of the individual 
a moral act in virtue of his oneness with his fellows is the central spirit 
of the organism, the state, and that the individual as a part of this 
organism is merely the vehicle for the manifestation of the all-con- 
trolling and informing spirit of the whole. But such a view proves 
too much. It would signify, in a certain sense, the personification of 
the state and at the same time a corresponding loss of the individual 
power of self-determination which is an idea central to Professor 
Cohen's entire system. He fears that the moral person may be lost in 
a system of naturalism ; but is there not an equal danger lest the moral 
person become a mere fiction by being absorbed in the juristic person ? 
Instead of the juristic person being the fiction, is it not the moral person 
who is playing this role ? The author either proves too little or too 
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much : too little, if the relation of ethics to jurisprudence is merely a 
relation of intimately related and closely coordinated sciences ; but too 
much, if he means, as he evidently does, to ground his ethics upon the 
foundations of jurisprudence. Again, the state whose ' soul ' is the 
juristic person in his universal significance, Professor Cohen declares, 
is not to be regarded as the state historically revealed in any one par- 
ticular form or place or age, but the state ideally conceived. The 
universal which is the life of the state is, after all, according to the 
author's statement, that universal which has in it a touch of the eternal, 
which needs the idea of God to give it constancy and authority, and 
whose laws are the unwritten laws that know no change. Is not this 
after all the true universal, the real prototype both of the juristic per- 
son and the moral person? The relation of ethics to jurisprudence is 
thus the relation which arises from the possibility of a common refer- 
ence to one and the same source. Moreover, in a relation which is 
essentially one that is coordinate and not a relation of subordination, 
Professor Cohen certainly overestimates the dependence of ethics upon 
jurisprudence, and underestimates the dependence of jurisprudence 
upon ethics. 

On the other hand, we are in complete agreement with the author's 
contention that only in society can man be regarded as an ethical person, 
and that the only foundation for a society which has moral significance 
is the state. But he evidently wishes to prove a more intimate rela- 
tion than that of determining the proper ethical environment, an 
almost mystical relation between the individual and the Staatsseek, 
and it is at this point that his system seems to feel the stress and strain 
of its own weight. 

John Grier FIibben. 

Princeton University. 

Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philosophy. ByTHEODOR 
Gomperz. Translated into English from the second German edi- 
tion by G. G. Berry. Vols. II and III. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xii, 397; vii, 386. 

The first volume of the English translation of Gomperz's Griech- 
ische Denker was published in 190 1, and was reviewed by Professor 
Fairbanks in the Philosophical Review for September of the same 
year. Two volumes of the German work have so far been published, 
the first volume concluding with the Sophists, and the second volume 
carrying the subject through Plato. Volumes II and III of the Eng- 
lish translation correspond with Vol. II of the German original. The 



